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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN JUNE 1 
ii 
Business showed further modest improvement in June. reserve requirements. Reserves required against demand at 
Construction contract awards made a new record high deposits for New York and Chicago banks were lowered 4 a 
for the month. Electric power output was headed toward from 22 percent to 20 percent; for other reserve city i 
a new record; output in the latter half of June was run- banks from 19 percent to 18 percent; and for country i 
ning 6 percent above last year and only slightly below banks from 13 percent to 12 percent. In addition the FRB re: 
the seasonal high of last January. Department store sales cut reserves against time deposits from 6 percent to 5 q by Y 


also exceeded last year’s in the closing weeks of the 
month. New claims for unemployment compensation 
dropped to the lowest level since last October, and the 
number of unemployed remained at the recent rate of 3.3 
million despite the influx of students seeking work. 


Steel Output, Wages, and Prices Rise 


The steel industry showed a distinct recovery from 
April to June. (See p. 5.) Interpretation of this move 
was clouded by reports that some steel buyers were 
stocking up against the possibility of a strike at the 
termination of the contract on June 30. 

Wage negotiations were concluded on June 29 with 
an agreement that provided a direct wage boost of 5 
cents an hour and fringe benefits estimated at 4 cents to 
7 cents an hour, representing mainly larger retirement 
pensions. The average cost for the industry was estimated 
at 10 cents an hour. Approximately 600,000 workers are 
covered by the contract, which runs until July 1, 1956. 
As a result of the wage increase, United States Steel 
announced price boosts averaging $3 a ton on July 1 and 


percent to 55 million acres; cotton plantings will be re- | 
other companies followed suit. However, many steel fab- duced; and controls on corn, tobacco, and peanuts will be ‘i 


ricators have announced that competitive conditions make 
it impossible to pass the increase on to consumers. 


New Merger in Automobiles 


For the third time in about 15 months, a merger has 
been announced between two of the “independent” auto 
makers. Kaiser and Willys merged in April, 1953; and 
Nash and Hudson in May of this year. The latest com- 
bination, still subject to stockholder approval, involves 
the remaining two independent producers, Studebaker and 
Packard. The combination is expected to strengthen the 
position of both groups since the new company will have 
the advantage of a full line of cars. 


Lower Reserve Requirements 


The Federal Reserve Board has given the easy money 
policy another shot in the arm in the form of a cut in 


percent. As a result, over $1.5 billion of reserve money 
will be released by August 1, allowing bank loan expan- 


‘sion of approximately $7.5 billion. By lowering reserve 


requirements at this time, the FRB expects to make ad- 
ditional credit available for the fall pickup in business 
and to meet the requirements of the United States Treas- 
ury, which will be borrowing heavily in coming months 
as tax collections fall off. 


Farm Prices Drop, Controls Tightened 


Farm prices dropped an average of 4 percent in the 
month ended June 15. The dip was attributed to “sea- 
sonal price adjustments to increasing supplies of a few 
commodities: hogs, wheat, and vegetables.” In the same 
period, prices paid by farmers declined only 1 percent, so 
that the parity ratio fell to 88 percent, the lowest since 
March, 1941. 

While these changes were taking place, Secretary 
Benson announced the tightest controls in history on crop 
production. Wheat acreage will be reduced another 13 


tightened. A feature of the new program is to restrict 
production on “diverted acres,” either by letting them 
stand idle or be used only for pasture or other non- 
supported crops. 


Legislative Action 


In Congress, farm price supports headed toward a 
compromise providing flexibility in the range of 8214 to 
90 percent of parity after a sharp split between the Ad- 
ministration and farm state Republicans. Other measures 
advocated by the Administration were generally meeting 
with greater success. The tax bill was passed in essen- 
tially the form requested by President Eisenhower, and 
little trouble was encountered in getting a compromise on 
substantial expansion of the Social Security system. Con- 
gress appeared definitely headed toward adjournment on 


July 31. 








CONSUMER SPENDING HOLDS STEADY 
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Another Good Year Ahead 


The economy has substantially leveled off after a 
year of decline. Recovery forces are not yet clearly in 
the ascendency, but for the time being at least deflation 
has run its course. 

The mixed patterns to be observed in various indus- 
tries suggest that there may be a few months of bouncing 
along near the lows before a definite upturn gets under 
way. For some industries, like farm equipment and tex- 
tiles, the beginnings of recovery are in sight. Others, like 
railroad equipment and machine tools, have not yet 
reached their lows. Autos show both tendencies; produc- 
tion forged ahead in the spring, but inventories are at 
new highs and output will have to be cut to liquidate the 
excess by the year end. 


Inventories Dominate the Cycle 


The inventory reversal— from an $8 billion rate of 
accumulation in the second quarter of 1953 to a liquida- 
tion rate of $5 billion in early 1954— has dominated the 
recession. The cessation of liquidation seems likely to 
dominate the recovery in the year ahead. 

The actual liquidation up to this point has not been 
large, amounting to only 5 percent of the unprecedented 
total of stocks on hand last year. On any reasonable basis 
of appraisal, inventories are still large — not so large as 
to force rapid liquidation, perhaps, but large enough to 
bar accumulation. 

As liquidation progresses, there will be constant tend- 
encies to ease the pace, encouraging business to bring 
the movement to a halt. At some time in the latter part 
of this year or early in 1955, there will probably be an 
end to liquidation and possibly even some moderate new 
accumulation. In this prospect lies the main reason for 
thinking that there will be some recovery in the year 
ahead. For the way liquidation will be halted is by bring- 
ing production back up to the level of consumption. 

An important aspect of this movement, however, is 
that the position will not change enough to justify any 
real rebuilding of inventories. Minor liquidation will 
leave inventories still too large, except for the possible 
effects of new war scares. Hence, the decline might be 
resumed at any time. If the recovery becomes a spurt 
into new high ground, with rapid accumulation again 
taking place, it is almost sure to be a short-lived boomlet, 
followed in turn by an even sharper downturn. 


Recovery Likely to Be Limited 


In spite of a fairly substantial contribution on inven- 
tory account, the recovery does not promise to take on 
the proportions of a major new advance. There is hardly 
anything else in the picture that will lend important 
assistance to the forward movement. Although the pos- 
sibility cannot be ruled out that a new high in gross 
national product may temporarily be reached, the chances 
are that the recovery movement will regain more than 
half but not all of the lost ground. 

There have been a number of factors helping to stop 
the decline. Construction in particular has displayed re- 
markable strength. Tax cuts have also made a major 
contribution. Most of them, however, have already 
made their contribution in supporting the economy this 
year. They cannot be regarded as plus factors for the 
period ahead, because they cannot supply the additional 
force needed for further expansion. 

State and jiocal government expenditures have moved 
to new high ground and will probably extend the upward 
trend into 1955. This remains a definitely favorable item, 
but it will contribute only a billion or two more than at 
the present time. 

Federal government expenditures remain the biggest 
question mark in the whole picture. After the sharp de- 
clines of fiscal 1954, they will tend to level off. Only a 
little flurry of excitement could send them up again. But 
Indo-China seems to be moving toward quiet settlement; 
and if peace prevails, military spending may resume the 
downward drift. 

Construction has given just about all it has to offer. 
Commercial construction has been the strongest segment 
of the industry. This is all to the good for the time being, 
but it may also be interpreted as a sign that the boom is 
growing old. Certain types of commercial construction 
tend to lag behind the buiiding cycle as a whole. They 
fill the gap for a while in the late stages, after confidence 
has built up through years of growing need, but the need 
tends to disappear before some of the projects are 
completed. 

Residential construction has also shown strength. The 
stimulus of low interest rates and down payments has 
been reflected in a surge of housing starts. There is 
nothing in sight to induce a similar surge in the year 
ahead. 

Investment in plant and equipment has held up very 
well. The current emphasis is on the prospects for growth 
over the longer run. Not so widely recognized is the 
fact that investment not only provides for growth in 
output but requires it. A stable level of demand is only 
enough to keep the slide from accelerating. Even a mod- 
erate increase in over-all production will no more than 
keep investment steady. For the next year capital outlays 
will probably remain fairly stable, but with the balance 
generally on the downside. 

All these basic factors will at best hold firm, and will 
more likely fall short of current levels in the latter part of 
1955. Consumers will probably contribute to the recovery 
but no more than growing incomes justify. Savings are 
now higher than in earlier postwar years, and they seem 
likely to remain high. Consumers’ stocks of durable goods 
and houses are large enough so that consumers can afford 
to save a larger proportion of their incomes. In fact, many 
have to save more to repay the debt they have already 
built up. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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THE ILLINOIS STATE FAIR 


The first Illinois State Fair, held in 1853, was staged 
on a 20-acre wooded site on the western outskirts of 
Springfield. Springfield had been selected as the site 
partly because of its central location and partly because 
it agreed to furnish the necessary tract of land, buildings, 
police protection, and $1,000 to cover expenses. 

There were 765 entries and $944 in prizes offered to 
winners in the various classes of competition, which in- 
cluded cattle, horses, mules, sheep, swine, poultry, dairy 
and farm products, and household and farm implements. 
As many as 10,000 persons came to the Fair on its big- 
gest day and it was considered such a success that it was 
held in Springfield again in 1854. 

During the next forty years the State Fair wandered 
to 11 other Illinois cities before it was decided to give 
the Fair a permanent home. Springfield was finally se- 
lected as the permanent State Fair site over Peoria, De- 
catur, and Bloomington in 1894. Since that time, there 
has been a State Fair every year except from 1942 to 
1945 when the Fairgrounds were used as a supply depot 
by the Army Air Forces. 


Fair Offers Variety of Exhibits and Shows 


Today, the Illinois State Fair is “big business.” From 
a few temporary buildings on 20 acres of ground the 
Fair has grown into an enterprise representing a large 
investment and returning large dividends in education 
and entertainment. The present fairgrounds embrace 366 
acres and are valued at about $7 million. There are 78 
permanent buildings, including 16 cattle barns and 20 
horse barns. 

On its 101st anniversary, in 1953, attendance was over 
a million; there were more than 8,000 exhibitors; and a 
total of $612,928 in premiums, trophies, and awards was 
given. Because of the high degree of competition, a 
“Royal Purple” ribbon from the Illinois Fair has become 
a mark of distinction and a coveted award among 
breeders throughout the nation. 

Among the exhibits were 611 light horses, 343 stock 
horses, 155 heavy horses, 85 mules, 590 beef cattle, 338 
dual-purpose cattle, 658 dairy cattle, 212 goats, 942 sheep, 
2,819 swine, 2,156 chickens and waterfowl, 836 rabbits, 
and 411 pigeons. Farm products and horticultural exhibits 
numbered 1,043; floriculture, 1,142; textiles and amateur 
art, 2,993; culinary products, 2,262; and dairy products, 
156, 

The Junior Department activity had 2,339 exhibitors 
and 4,082 entries. In addition, there were many industrial 
and scientific exhibits of interest to persons of all ages. 


Many Facilities for Entertainment 


Although the purpose of the State Fair is primarily 
the promotion of the agricultural, mechanical, and house- 
hold arts, it also has a large entertainment value and 
many of its facilities are used mainly for this purpose. 
The one-mile dirt race track, for instance, is one of the 
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finest all-purpose tracks in the nation. Normal capacity 
of the grandstand is 9,842, to which 3,500 more bleacher 
seats may be added. Merry-go-rounds, Ferris wheels, and 
other amusements also constitute an important part of 
the Fair. 

Because of the large scale upon which the State Fair 
is now conducted, it is not surprising that the task of 
planning it is a*year-round job for the manager and his 
administrative staff. Planning for this year’s Fair has 
been going on for months, and while the broad outline of 
events is fairly complete, much of the detail planning 
still remains to be done. 


President to Visit 1954 Fair 


The 1954 Fair, which runs from August 13 through 
22, is designed to interest every segment of the State’s 
population. One of the highlights of the Fair will be a 
visit by President Dwight D. Eisenhower on August 19, 
Governor’s Day. The President’s visit is to be part of the 
official celebration by Illinois Republicans of the centen- 
nial of the founding of the Republican Party. 

Many groups have been honored by having special 
days set aside for them. The first eight days of the Fair 
have been designated as Children’s and Youth Day, 
Labor Day, Veterans’ Day, Ladies’ Day, Springfield Day, 
Democratic Day, Governor’s Day, and Farmers’ and Edi- 
tors’ Day. The last two have been designated Auto Rac- 
ing Day and Motorcycle Racing Day to highlight these 
events. 

For many, the race track will be the center of attrac- 
tion. First comes Grand Circuit harness racing from 
August 16 through 20. Then, on August 21, the track 
will be taken over by contestants in the A.A.A. sanctioned 
100-mile automobile race. The following day the National 
Championship A.M.A. sanctioned motorcycle races will 
take place. 

Horse lovers will find other events in addition to the 
races to interest them. Included on the program are the 
Illinois State Fair Horse Show in which $50,000 in cash 


and trophies is offered and the Western Horse Show in © 


which more than $6,000 is offered in prizes. The former 
show occupies the Coliseum from August 13 through 20 
whereas the latter has the Coliseum on August 21 and 22. 
The annual Antique Automobile Meet which was first 
held at the 1949 Fair and which has proven very popular 
will be of interest to many. 

Other features to be presented include “The Ice 
Vogues of 1954,” the Barnes-Carruthers “All-Star Re- 
vue,” the WLS “National Barn Dance” (on August 14), 
and the Amusement Corporation of America carnival in 
“Happy Hollow” which includes at least 20 rides, side 
shows, and musical revues. 

Officials expect that this year’s attendance will be 
larger than ever before and that exhibitors and spectators 
alike will find the State Fair an interesting and enjoyable 
experience. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes April, 1954, to May, 1954 



























































-30 -20 -10 0 +10 +20 +30 +40 Percentage 
COAL. PRODUCTION Item ~ 4 Change from 
| April May 
| 1954 1953 
| 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION Annual rate 
| in billion $ 
Personal income!............. 285 . 2 +0.3}—0.4 
Manufacturing! 
EMPLOY MENT — MANUFACTURING DRE Stee ta ctxe dah 28.98 — 1.2] — 6.6 
ETT ee 44.8%>) —0.9| — 2.0 
New construction activity’ 
Private residential. ......... 13.0 +11.3 | + 6.9 
CONSTRUCTION, CONTRACTS — Private nonresidential....... 12.3 + 6.9! + 23 
| I Niko occ BAe 11.9 +12.9 | + 4.6 
| roms ne“ “ 
erchandise exports........ 1° +26.5 | + 2.0 
POmnTiY STORE. SALES Merchandise imports........ 11.5¢ +11.6 |} — 5.5 
| Excess of exports........... 5.6° +75.0 | +21.9 
| Commenmes om outstanding? ‘acta ng 
EE EE Ee .5> + 0. + 1.7 
i ae | Installment credit.......... 20 .9> + 0.1] + 3.6 
| me eee 21.6> — 2.6| — 4.8’ 
US Cash farm income’............ 22.8 + 1.0] — 3.8 
FARM ye 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
| Industrial production? = 100) 
Combined index............ 125 + 1.6] — 8.8 
Durable manufactures....... 135° + 0.7 | —13.5 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES Nondurable manufactures... . 117" + 1.7] — 4.9 
aisles Seethibeian OO “eae t aie. ee ane 112° + 0.9 | — 4.3 
Manufacturing employment* 
as Percentage Production workers......... 102 — 0.9] —10.9 
—n 1954 Cc hange from Factory worker earnings* 
(1947-49 | April May Average hours worked....... 98 +0.8] — 3.4 
= 100) 1954 1953 Average hourly earnings..... 136 + 0.6] + 2.8 
~— ee -- | --— Average weekly earnings... .| 134 + 1.3} — 0.7 
Electric power!............000. 172.3 42.1 | +19.3 Construction contracts awarded) 252 +13.8 | +19.9 
Coal production?............ - 58.1 are oe es Department store sales?.......| 109° —- 0.9); — 6.8 
Employment — manufacturing’®..| 101.6 —0.9 | — 9.5 Consumers yan index’... ....| 115 +03) +09 
‘ Payrolls—manufacturing....... SP: Seer Wholesale prices‘ | 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 107.08 | +2.9 | — 0.9 All commodities. ......... 111 — 0.1) + 1.0 
Consumer prices in Chicago’. . . 117.3 +0.7 + 2.4 Farm PORES. 26.0 ccicns . 98 - 1.4] + O22 
Construction contracts awarded® 254.7 +9.5 +22.3 Foods. ...........-+.2+05. | 107 0.8) + 2.4 
ee a SS RES 144.4 +3.1 | + 0.8 Other... 2.2.6... e eee eee ) «ALS 00) + 0.8 
Farm prices®...... | 105.5 —2.2|—0.4 Farm prices’ 
Life insurance sales (ordin: ary)... 164.0 —4.6 + 6.5 Received by farmers. ....... 96 0.4; — 1.9 
Petroleum producti tion®......... 104.5 +6.8 | +17.2 Paid by farmers. ...... ate 114 +04] + 1.4 
= i {| Sees, Gas: See Pucwty sete... 5.62%. aati 914 0.0} — 3.2 
1 Federal Power Commission; ? Illinois eiadiie nt of Mines; Oe ae tt ; : ee eee 
‘Illinois Department of Labor; * Federal Reserve Bank, 7th District; 1U. S. Dept. of onemanee; ? Federal Reserve Board; * U. S. Dept. 
*U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; © F. W. Dodge Corporation; T Federal of Agriculture; * U. Bureau of Labor St atistics; ° F. W. Dodge Corp. 
Reserve Board; * Illinois C rop Re sorts; * Life Insurance Agency Man- a Seasonally adjusted. bAs of end of month. ¢ Data are for 
agement Association; 9 Illinois Geological Survey. April, 1954; comparisons relate to March, 1954, and April, 1953. 


® Seasonally adjusted. n.a. Not available. 


“ Based on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 


UNITED STATES WEEELY BUSINESS STATISTICS 














Item 

Production: 

Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons. . 

Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 

Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous... .. 

Petroleum (daily avg.).............. ONE Pas ccs oervews 

| RS OT error ee. 1947-49=100....... 
Freight carloadings................... thous. of cars....... 
Department store sales....°............ 1947-49=100....... 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 

All Comenodities. .. i 6.5.05 6 ccc ise cens 1947-49=100....... 

Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100......, 
Ae COR a Shoo ei Rewer ee 1947-49=100....... 
Finance: 

ee EE Sy ee ree We. OF GOb. es ke... 

Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 








953 

June 26 june 19 June 12 June 5 May 29 June 27 
1,447 1,325 1,260 1,194 1,206 1,763 
8981 8,850 8,658 8,246 8,433 8,446 
133.9 133.9 141.9 111.3 141.2 162 
6,411 6,396 6,396 6,367 6,332 6,397 
107.1 107.4 108.7 104.2 105.7 135 
713 707 698 612 689 818 
97 115 111 97 105 94 
109.9 110.0 110.5 110.7 111.0 109 
114.4 114.4 114.4 114.4 114.3 113 
91.9 91.6 93.2 93.0 93.1 86 
21,896 21,973 21,571 21,599 21,854 22,797 
215 207 206 218 206 195 
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Source: ‘Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplendite. 
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Inventory Liquidation Continues 

Inventory liquidation continued in May as book values 
declined for the eighth successive month, to $79.4 billion. 
This was $100 million below April, after allowance for 
the normal seasonal movement, and marked the first 
month in four years that book values of total manufac- 
turers’, wholesalers’, and retailers’ stocks fell below year- 
earlier levels. The decline reflected further liquidation of 
manufacturers’ inventories of durable goods, which 
dropped by $430 million during the month. Inventories of 
nondurable goods manufacturing industries rose by $50 
million. Retail inventories were up by $150 million, and 
wholesalé inventories increased by $130 million during 
the month. 

Manufacturers’ sales declined by 1 percent in May to 
$24.1 billion. This was 6 percent below May of 1953. The 
lower level this year resulted almost entirely from re- 
duced sales of durables, which were 13 percent below 
shipments last May. Despite the May decline, seasonally 
adjusted manufacturers’ sales were a half billion dollars 
above February, when shipments were at their lowest 
volume since the middle of 1952. 

New orders rose slightly during the month to a 
seasonally adjusted $23.1 billion. This was 12 percent 
above the January low, but was still below the current 
level of sales so that backlogs were reduced moderately. 


Construction Activity Still at Peak 

Expenditures for new construction rose seasonally in 
June to a record for the month of $3.3 billion, a level 
that was 7 percent above May and 3 percent above June 
of last year. Both private and public outlays, at $2.2 
billion and $1.1 billion respectively, were at new highs 
for the month. The gain resulted mainly from seasonal 
increases in private housing and highway construction 
coupled with further advances in commercial building 
and public utility construction. 


HOUSING STARTS 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


The increase in June brought the first half total to 
$16.6 billion, 2 percent above the first half of 1953. Pri- 
vate outlays were 3 percent higher, as private residential 
construction rose 2 percent and nonresidential outlays 
increased 10 percent. The increase in nonresidential ex- 
penditures was mainly the result of a 35 percent gain in 
commercial building and a 20 percent advance in expend- 
itures for construction of schools, churches, and hospitals 
which more than offset reductions of 10 percent in indus- 
trial construction and in farm building. Government ex- 
penditures in the first half were the same as last year’s, 
with declines of over a third in expenditures for dwelling 
units and military facilities being offset by sharply in- 
creased highway and educational building expenditures. 

As shown by the accompanying chart new housing 
starts have been below 1953 each month this year. The 
smaller number of starts in 1954 reflects the sharp cur- 
tailment in public housing expenditures, as private starts 
have been only slightly below year-ago levels. 


Unemployment Unchanged 


Largely because of a smaller than usual influx of 
students into the labor force in June, unemployment re- 
mained virtually unchanged from May at 3.3 million 
workers. Last June students swelled the unemployment 
total by 250,000 workers. Despite the absence of the usual 
seasonal rise, unemployment was more than doubled from 
June of last year, and 5 percent of the labor force 
was unemployed. Except for 1949 and 1950, this was a 
higher proportion than in any June since World War II. 

Employment advanced by nearly a million workers 
during the month to 62.1 million. Most of the increase 
reflected further seasonal expansion in agricultural em- 
ployment, which increased by 800,000 workers. Nonfarm 
employment rose by 200,000 workers, as seasonal ad- 
vances in construction and food processing more than 
offset a further decline in manufacturing employment. 
Census data in thousands of workers are as follows: 


June May June 
1954 1954 1953 


Civilian labor force.............. 65,445 64,425 64,734 
PIII a sos eG Seine hee wcaen 62,098 61,119 63,172 
SR er ee Cre 7,628 6,822 8,126 
Nomparictitiral |... cose e ccs 54,470 54,297 55,046 
Unewupnogment. .... 05.5. dsc wes 3,347 3,305 1,562 


Saving at First Quarter Peak 

Individuals added $3.3 billion to their liquid saving in 
the first quarter of 1954. This represented the highest 
first quarter saving total since the end of World War II. 
Liquid saving was $1.4 billion below the fourth quarter, 
largely a seasonal decline, but was nearly a billion dollars 
above the first quarter of last year. 

The most important element in the increase over last 
year’s first quarter was a substantial reduction in out- 
standing consumer credit. During the first quarter of 
1953 individuals added $300 million to their outstanding 
debt. This constituted an offset to other types of liquid 
saving. In the first three months of 1954, $1.5 billion of 
consumer credit was liquidated, the first quarterly period 
in two years that a net reduction in consumer indebted- 
ness occurred. Mortgage debt, however, continued to in- 
crease, rising by $1.3 billion, almost as much as in the 
first quarter of last year. 

Currency holdings and demand deposits were reduced 
seasonally by $3.5 billion, a billion dollars more than last 
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year’s first quarter reduction. However, time and savings 
deposits continued to grow, rising by $1.3 billion, $200 
million more than a year ago. Most other types of liquid 
saving were relatively unchanged from the first quarter 
of 1953. Saving in the form of securities totaled $2.3 
billion; equity in insurance, including both private and 
government insurance, rose by $2.0 billion; and saving in 
the form of shares in savings and loan associations rose 
$1.1 billion. 


Steel Output Steady 


Steel production was maintained at the May rate of 
7.5 million tons in June, a level 17 percent below June 
of last year, but 7 percent higher than April of this year, 
the post-Korean low. Prior to the May advance, produc- 
tion had dropped from a peak of 10.2 million tons in 
March of 1953 to 7.0 million tons in April (see chart). 
Production during the first six months of 1954 was 23 
percent below the first half of 1953. 

The decline from last year is largely a reflection of 
reduced consumer demand for automobiles and major ap- 
pliances and cutbacks in business expenditures for ma- 
chinery and other equipment. As a result automobile 
production was down 9 percent between the first half of 
this year and the first half of last; output of major 
household durables was down 22 percent in the first four 
months from the same 1953 period; and machine tool 
shipments were off 15 percent in the January-May period 
from the year-earlier level. In addition to cutbacks in 
demand, steel output has dropped even more than con- 
sumption because many users have relied on inventories 
for a part of current production. 

The steel operating rate ranged between 68 and 75 
percent of capacity during the first half of 1954 and 
averaged 71 percent for the period. With the exception 
of the strike-affected period of 1952, the industry utilized 
close to or over 100 percent of capacity between the 
middle of 1950 and the middle of last year. The lower 
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rate of operations this year reflects not only lower pro- 
duction but:also higher capacity. Annual steel ingot ca- 
pacity at the beginning of 1954 amounted to 124.3 million 
tons, almost 7 million tons more than was in place ‘at the 
beginning of 1953 and 25 million tons more than existed 
at the beginning of 1950. 


Farm Income 


Cash receipts from farm marketings in May totaled 
$1.9 billion, up slightly from April but 4 percent below 
May of last year. Both livestock and crop receipts were 
down somewhat from the year-ago levels. 

Cash farm income for the first five months of 1954 
totaled $10.3 billion, also 4 percent below the same period 
of 1953. Receipts from livestock and products amounted 
to $7.0 billion, practically unchanged from last year, as 
slightly lower average prices were offset by increased 
marketings. Crop receipts, however, were down to $3.3 
billion in the January-May period, 10 percent below last 
year. This decline reflected a smaller volume of crop 
marketings and lower prices this year, and centered 
largely in wheat, cotton, soybeans, tobacco, and vegetables. 


Consumer Credit Rises 


Consumer credit outstanding increased in May but the 
advance was considerably less than seasonal. Total credit 
rose by $190 million to $27.5 billion. In May of 1953 con- 
sumers added $600 million to their outstanding debt. 

Noninstallment debt, which consists largely of single 
payment loans and charge accounts, rose by $167 million, 
slightly more than in May of last year. However, install- 
ment debt was up by only $23 million, whereas in recent 
years the April-to-May advance has averaged about $100 
million. Installment credit in May was nearly $1 billion 
below last December, the normal seasonal high. In con- 
trast, installment credit in May of 1953 was $1.6 billion 
above the December, 1952, peak. 





Another Good Year Ahead 


(Continued from page 2) 


No Assurance for the Longer Future 


The conclusion to be drawn from all this is that we 
are continuing to live from year to year. So far in the 
postwar years the dips that have followed each advance 
have proved mild, but there is no assurance that the next 
will prove anywhere near so moderate. 

This year the result has been remarkably good — 
though it may not look the same to those who have lost 
their jobs as to the great majority who continue to enjoy 
prosperity. Both personal and corporate incomes have 
remained high, supported by tax cuts in both instances. 
High incomes and a rising stock market always generate 
confidence, and in the last nine months the swing from 
gloom to optimism has been extreme. Dubious theories 
which hold the economy to be depression-proof again 
find ready acceptance. : 

What needs to be emphasized, therefore, is that we 
have not really had a “readjustment” of the kind which 
would supposedly permit the economy to move ahead into 
a long-term, “dynamic” prosperity. New setbacks must 
always be expected. All that the current prospect offers 
is a one-year, moderate recovery. VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Women in the Labor Force 


Approximately three out of every ten persons in the 
United States civilian labor force in April, 1954, were 
women. This year’s 30.8 percent compares with 28.6 per- 
cent in 1950 and 25.4 percent in 1940. 

As shown by the accompanying chart, two-thirds of 
all workers in April were between the ages of 25 and 54, 
and most of the female employees in this group were 
married. In 1940 single girls accounted for the largest 
segment of working women, but today there are more 
than twice as many married women as single in the labor 
force. The largest number of employed women are wives 
in the 35 to 54 age bracket. Married women under 35 
years of age frequently have pre-school children to care 
for and many wives past 55 lack the necessary skills and 
experience to obtain suitable employment. 


Clearer Telephone Conversations 


A special telephone whose volume can be adjusted 
according to the noisiness of the area is being manufac- 
tured by Gai-Tronics Corporation, Reading, Pennsylvania. 
Not only can the telephone adjust both incoming and 
outgoing voice volume, but it can reduce “side-tone” (the 
noise picked up on a transmitter and fed to a receiver in 
the same instrument) to a level below audibility. 

Since it eliminates the need for a soundproof booth, 
the new instrument should be especially helpful for 
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speaking from a factory floor or some other noisy room. 
For example, an operator surrounded by electric gener- 
ators can accurately supply readings of meters and other 
devices directly from them —a feature which would be 
particularly important during emergencies. 

Available either as a desk-top or a wall-mounted set, 
the new telephone connects to an existing circuit and 
requires 110-volt alternating current power supply. Com- 
plete with tubes, it is priced at $149.50 f.o.b. Reading. 


Industrial Atomic Energy 


An atomic energy catalog listing the research reactors 
available for scientific and industrial use has recently 
been published by North American Aviation, Incorpo- 
rated, Los Angeles, California. Entitled Nuclear Reactors 
for Science and Industry, the listing is the first in the 
nuclear field describing research machines the company 
is prepared to design and build. North American has a 
water-boiler reactor in use at Downey, California, and 
another reactor at California Research and Development 
Company in Livermore working on material research 
under contract with the Atomic Energy Commission. 


New Type Infrared Lamp 


Infrared lamps with tubes made of fused translucent 
quartz rather than glass have recently been announced 
by General Electric Company’s Lamp Division, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The manufacturer asserts that the new product 
will deliver twice as much heat energy using the same 
amount of current as older-type bulbs. Other features of 
the “revolutionary” new-type lamp include the ability to 
withstand high temperatures as well as violent tempera- 
ture changes; the elimination of a warm-up period; the 
production of some visible light as well as infrared radi- 
ation; and a rated trouble-free life of over 5,000 hours. 

The slender, tubular-shaped lamps are from 5 to 10 
inches long and only slightly larger in diameter than a 
cigaret. The 500-watt models weigh 34 of an ounce as 
compared with 4 ounces for the older types. First appli- 
cations of the lamp are expected to be in industrial radi- 
ant drying and baking ovens. Eventually they may be 
used in ovens and on surface burners of cooking ranges, 
for house-heating and space-heating equipment, and on 
many home appliances which require heat. 

The 500-watt size retails for $7 and the 1,000-watt 
model sells for $8.50. 


Employment Service 


Small or medium-sized businesses which do not main- 
tain full personnel departments can benefit from the va- 
rious types of technical assistance available from the 
United States Employment Service, according to Man- 
agement Aids for Small Business, Number 41, Small 
Business Administration, Washington 25, D.C. The Em- 
ployment Service is concerned with developing scientific 
methods for improving recruitment, selection, placement, 
and utilization of workers. It can help the businessman 
analyze manpower problems, develop plans of action, and 
provide specialized assistance and advice. However, the 
Employment Service does not deal with industrial engi- 


(Continued on page 9) 
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The recession has had a much more pronounced effect 
on industrial production, national income, and employ- 
ment than on disposable personal income and consump- 
tion expenditures, Industrial production has decreased 
almost 10 percent from its peak level, national income 
has declined about 2 percent, and unemployment has in- 
creased to 3,350,000. Total personal income has likewise 
been reduced by 2 percent; this reduction reflects a 4 
percent drop in labor income and a 10 percent decline in 
farm income, offset in part by slight increases in incomes 
from professions, rents, interest, and dividends, and a rise 
of $2.2 billion in transfer payments (including principally 
unemployment compensation, old age pensions, and 
veterans’ payments). 

No such reduction has taken place in disposable per- 
sonal income which was, on a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate basis, the same for the first quarter of 1954 as for 
the high third quarter of 1953. The continuity of dis- 
posable income as compared with total personal income 
was made possible because of tax reductions. 

Maintaining the high level of disposable income 
helped to hold up the rate of consumer expenditures, 
which declined in the first quarter of this year by only 
0.5 percent from their peak level of $231 billion. This 
reduction reflected in part less resort to consumer bor- 
rowing as consumers became more cautious in buying on 
long-term plans. In addition to decreased new extensions, 
a rise in repayments affected the volume of installment 
credit. As a result, personal savings rose somewhat. 


CONSUMER INCOME, SPENDING, AND SAVING 
(Billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted annual rates) 





























1953 1954 

ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 

Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. 
Total personal income} 281.6 | 284.4 | 286.8 | 285.9 | 283.2 

Disposable personal 

Ors 245.4 | 247.7 | 249.8 | 249.3 | 249.8 
Personal consumption| 227.7 | 230.4 | 231.0 | 230.0 | 229.8 
Durable goods.....| 30.2 30.7 30.4 29.1 28.2 
Nondurable goods..} 121.2 | 122.1 | 121.3 | 120.4 | 120.4 
ne, eae 77.6 79.2 80.5 81.3 
Personal net saving. .| 17.7 17.2 18.8 19.3 20.0 








Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current 
Business, May, 1954. 


Not all segments of the consumer economy have been 
affected in the same manner by the recession. As shown 
in the accompanying table, consumption has been bol- 
stered by the continuation of the long-term upward trend 
in expenditures for services, including such items as rent, 
transportation, amusement, and professional services. 
Part of the continuing increase has resulted from in- 
creasing cost of some of these services. The consumption 
of durable goods has declined 8 percent from its top 
level compared with a drop of only 1.5 percent in con- 
sumption expenditures for nondurables. 


Retail Sales Off 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, retail sales reached 
their peak of $14.5 billion in February, 1953, and did not 
change substantially during the next five months of boom 


CONSUMER SPENDING HOLDS STEADY 


RICHARDS C. OSBORN, Associate Professor of Economics 


activity and increasing personal incomes. With the de- 
cline in business after July, retail sales decreased approx- 
imately 4.5 percent. However, the changes in sales were 
not even. In this period from February to July of 1953 
sales of nondurable goods increased somewhat, offset by 
an early drop in sales of durable goods, especially auto- 
mobiles. Consumers continued to supplement their income 
with installment credit so that a further decline in sales 
of durable goods was limited until the end of 1953, 
Thereafter repayments began to exceed borrowings, and 
consumer credit outstanding decreased about $1.75 billion, 
Only about half of this decline could be considered as a 
seasonal adjustment. 

Total retail sales showed an increase in April which 
was the first monthly advance (on a seasonally adjusted 
basis) since November, 1953. Some observers have ques- 
tioned the significance of this rise because of the fact 
that Easter came later in April this year. Adjusted retail 
sales for May, 1954, were 1 percent below April and 3 
percent below May a year ago. 


Durable Goods Chief Factor 


The decline in sales of durable goods has been the 
major factor in the decrease in total retail sales during 
the recession. Automobile sales, which account for more 
than half of sales by durable-goods stores, have been the 
major factor in the movement. Sales of automobiles fell 
off sharply in the latter part of 1953 although they re- 
covered somewhat in the early months of this year. But 
there is little expectation that they will equal the out- 
standing record of last year. It appears that 1954 may be 
the first postwar year in which automobile activity will 
return to its customary seasonal pattern. Controls estab- 
lished by the government in the Korean crisis entered 
the picture in 1951; in 1952 there were strikes and other 
limitations on production. Last year the industry caught 
up on the backlog of inventory requirements in spite of 
being hampered by strikes. The industry is clearly ca- 
pable of producing in excess of consumer demand for 
1954 and in view of a 44 percent advance in dealers’ 
stocks between the first half of 1953 and the first half 
of 1954, it is likely that production schedules will be 
adjusted downward in the second half. This was the 
usual second half movement before the war. The industry 
is very likely to encourage a larger volume by bringing 
out 1955 models late in the year according to prewar 
custom. Present estimates indicate that there will be a 
market for approximately 5.2 million new cars this year. 

Sales of used cars have been relatively good even 
though prices are lower than a year ago, and this has 
helped to maintain total sales of automobile dealers. This 
reflects in part the increased importance of used-car 
sales but it also suggests the influence of a slump in 
employment and increased uncertainty. Credit buying has 
been reduced from approximately 45 percent of dollar 
sales to less than 40 percent. 

Other dealers in durable goods have been subject to 
a smaller drop in sales. Furniture and appliance stores 
suffered a 4 percent decline in the second half of 1953 
but their sales have partially recovered. Lumber, build- 
ing, and hardware, on the other hand, witnessed a con- 
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tinued decline in the first quarter of this year, their sales 
being about 7 percent below the first quarter of 1953. 


Nondurable Goods Selling Maintained 


Sales of grocery stores have been instrumental in 
maintaining the retail volume of nondurables. These 
stores account for almost a third of sales by nondurable 
goods stores and a fifth of all retail activity. Their sales 
were 3 percent higher for the first four months of 1954 
than for the corresponding 1953 period. This contrasts 
with sales by all other soft-goods stores, which have 
declined slightly. The principal dollar gain in food sales 
over recent years has gone to the major chains, which 
now account for 38 percent of the total. The gain for this 
group is a continuation of a long-time trend which was 
interrupted by the war, a situation in contrast to the 
nonfood chain stores which have not increased their pro- 
portion of total sales in recent years. The growth of 
suburban shopping centers has facilitated the development 
of giant supermarkets. Diversification of sales through 
the addition of such items as magazines and pharmaceu- 
ticals has also encouraged much of this gain by the larger 
chains. The expansion of total food sales reflects both 
rising consumer incomes and the upward shift in the 
proportion of disposable income spent for food. 

The sales of eating and drinking establishments have 
showed only a very small decline. Those of gasoline 
service stations have continued to increase —a reflection 
of the larger number of automobiles in use. Wearing 
apparel is an important nondurable item which showed 
a considerable decline, with adjusted sales for the second 
half of 1953 being 8 percent below the first half of the 
year. The average for the first four months of 1954 
was still 5 percent below the similar period a year ago. 

Department stores sales provide a cross section of 
many diversified lines of commodities even though their 
growth in recent years has not kept pace with total retail 
sales. Sales of these stores declined a little over 2 percent 
in the second half of 1953 and approximately an equal 
amount in the first five months of this year. Their sales 
showed an increase in April, declined moderately in May, 
and were above last year’s average in June, after seasonal 
adjustments. 

Expenditures for certain items on which the excise 
tax was reduced had increased markedly in April but it is 
impossible to measure the relative influence of a later 
Easter, the elimination of the tax, and the postponement 
of sales from March because of the anticipated tax 
reduction. The various departments in the stores have 
witnessed a sales experience generally comparable with 
that of other retail stores handling the same merchandise. 

Stores in different areas have reflected the variation 
in regional impact of the recession. The sections which 
have witnessed a department store volume better than 
the average have been those in the northern and eastern 
parts of the country in which farming and heavy indus- 
try are of limited importance. These regions have ex- 
perienced a relatively smaller sales decline because they 
depend to a greater degree on light industry, the output of 
which has been maintained more successfully. Areas like 
those of the Midwest which concentrate on heavy indus- 
try, and especially on automobiles, have suffered a more 
severe setback in business operations. 


Outlook for Consumer Spending 

Although consumer expenditures have been main- 
tained at a reasonably high level, and have helped to 
stabilize other factors in the economy, their continuity 
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at that level will depend over a longer period on the 
maintenance of industrial production, national income, 
and employment. If industrial production and employ- 
ment should continue to decline it may cause a downward 
spiral in consumption. 

Tax adjustments have proved an important factor in 
the support of disposable income but the major excise 
taxes are being continued, i.e., those on liquor, tobacco, 
automobiles, and gasoline. How much effect the reduction 
of taxes on telephone calls, telegrams, travel tickets, ap- 
pliances, jewelry, furs, and cosmetics will have cannot 
be forecast accurately. Increased sales in April may or 
may not have been merely a reflection of waiting for the 
tax reductions to become effective. It does not seem 
likely, however, that the further tax cuts now proposed 
will have much effect in increasing consumption. 

The recession so far has not been severe enough to 
cause a decline in disposable income which means that 
the lag in buying durable goods is not to be explained 
by a lack of buying power. If business concerns wish to 
encourage consumption they must produce goods which 
have more appeal than paying off debts and saving; they 
should exert greater selling effort; and they might well 
quote lower prices. 

Present indications suggest that the recession is losing 
its force and that production and national income will 
recover some of their decline, making 1954 a good busi- 
ness year although probably not equal to the level of the 
previous twelve months. Retail sales for the remainder 
of this year appear likely to at least maintain their 
present level but not to reach the high point of the third 
quarter of 1953. 





Business Briefs 
(Continued from 7) 


neering fields such as the analysis of plant layout, job 
simplification, time and motion studies, or job evaluation. 

Workers in all occupations — skilled, semiskilled, and 
unskilled — can be recruited by the Service. If qualified 
labor is not available locally, the nation-wide clearance 
system is used. Furthermore, many local offices are 
equipped to administer trade and aptitude tests. Other 
services provided by the organization include assistance 
in analyzing the causes of absenteeism and high turn- 
over; setting up sound personnel records; utilizing vet- 
erans’ service training in civilian occupations; and de- 
termining, for use in locating new plants, areas which 
have a plentiful labor supply and desirable community 
facilities. The Employment Service has also published a 
number of reference manuals, a list and description of 
which can be obtained without charge from the United 
States Employment Service, Bureau of Employment 





Service, United States Department of Labor, Washington 


25, D.C. 


Hay Baler Eliminates Need for Twine 


A new device which bales hay or straw without using 
twine or wire has been designed for Allis-Chalmers Roto 
Balers by Twentieth Century Manufacturing Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. The device automatically stitches 
a bale together with hay from the outer layers. Since 
there is no need to stop the tractor to tie bales, as much 
as one-third of the total baling time can be saved. Once 
the bale is fastened, the tractor slows down to throw it 
off. Besides the saving in time, the Balemaster also 
eliminates the cost of twine or wire as well as removing 
a hazard to livestock. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Business activity in Illinois during May was marked 
by mixed developments. Several important business indi- 
cators, notably steel, petroleum, and electric power, 
showed sizable gains, and construction contracts awarded 
rose by nearly 10 percent, partly as a result of seasonal 
influences. Department store sales in Chicago and bank 
debits were each up about 3 percent from the previous 
month. On the other hand, coal production was off 4 per- 
cent and manufacturing employment was down 1 percent. 


Farm Prices 

Farmers in Illinois have fared somewhat better than 
those in the nation as a whole as far as prices are con- 
cerned. The accompanying chart shows that between 
December and May the ratio of prices received to prices 
paid in Illinois was at least four points higher than the 
parity ratio for the United States. In June, the range 
narrowed, with the Illinois ratio dropping to 90 and the 
United States ratio to 88. 

The all-commodity index of prices received by Illinois 
farmers on June 15, 1954, was 254 percent of the 1910-14 
base, 6 percent below the previous month and 2 percent 
less than the June, 1953, figure. These declines were 
mainly the result of lower prices for livestock and live- 
stock products. The index of interest, taxes, wage 
rates, and prices paid by United States farmers dropped 
slightly from mid-May to mid-June, to 282 percent of the 
1910-14 average. 
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State Government Finances 

Illinois state income exceeded expenditures and debt 
redemption in fiscal 1953 by $49.5 million, or 6.9 percent, 
according to the Summary of State Government Finances 
in 1953, recently published by the Bureau of the Census. 
The percentage difference in Illinois was the same as the 
average for all state governments. 

Revenue rose to $768.6 million last year in Illinois, up 
11.3 percent from fiscal 1952; borrowing produced an 
additional $1.9 million. Two-thirds of the revenue came 
from taxes, including those on general sales, motor fuel, 
and motor vehicles. Intergovernmental revenue and mis- 
cellaneous charges produced $141.3 million and insurance 
trust revenue brought in $112.9 million. 

Expenditures totaled $692.2 million, or 12.8 percent 
more than in fiscal 1952. Debt redemption amounted to 
an additional $28.8 million. Spending for highway con- 
struction and repair, public welfare, and education each 
took more than one-fifth of expenditures. Health, hos- 
pitals, and public safety cost the State $96 million and 
insurance trust expenses amounted to $65.6 million. 


Grain Marketing 

What usually happens to the price of corn, soybeans, 
wheat, and oats in Illinois during the year and how much 
it costs to store these crops for different lengths of time 
are questions answered in Circular 711, When to Market 
Grain, prepared by J. Norton, Professor of Agricul- 
tural Economics, University of Illinois. Information about 
storage costs, shrinkage, and month-to-month price 
changes, including an explanation of seasonal variations, 
is contained in the pamphlet. The analyses of corn, wheat, 
and oats are based on 44 crop years, from 1908 through 
1951, and the study of soybeans covers 27 years, from 
1925 through 1951. Single copies of the circular are 
available free of charge from the College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Work Stoppages 

Fewer Illinois employees took part in work stoppages 
begun during 1953 than in any year since 1942. The 
State accounted for only 4.2 percent of all workers in- 
volved in disputes last year, the lowest level in over a 
decade. Of those involved in Illinois, three-fourths were 
employed in the Chicago area, 11 percent worked in the 
Springfield and the Davenport-Rock Island-Moline areas, 
and the rest were scattered throughout the State. 

Time lost because of work stoppages in _ Illinois 
totaled 1.4 million man-days, or 5.2 percent of the 
national figure. Approximately three-fifths of the idle- 
ness in the State occurred in Chicago, 10.4 percent was 
in the Davenport-Rock Island-Moline area, 4.9 percent in 
Springfield, and 4 percent in Rockford, Peoria, and 
Decatur combined. 

A total of 315 disputes began in Illinois last year — 
6.2 percent of the national total. The number of work 
stoppages in the country as a whole was about the same 
as the peak set in 1952, but the number of workers in- 
volved in labor-management disagreements in the United 
States during 1953 declined to 2.3 million employees, 
compared with 3.5 million in 1952. The decline in idle- 
ness caused by disputes both in the nation and in Illinois 
last year reflects the absence of large or prolonged in- 
dustry- or nation-wide work stoppages. 
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May, 1954 
— Electric | Estimated | 
Building . Depart- Bank Postal 
Permits! paren _ ae ment Store Debits* Receipts® 
4 
(000) (000 kak) (000) Sales (000,000) (000) 
teh WARN oe cigs tee cel ie $15,595 | $86,480" | $520,936" | $12,624" | $12,903" 
i. ; fApr., 1954....|  —47.5 —4.6 40.9 | +2 43.1 —10.0 
Percentage Change from...\ May, 1953....| —42.5 —4.2 —8.8 | 0 +0.8 +3.3 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS | | 
TENS ENN ORES ORR SEIS | P | $4,326 689,503 | $380,425 | $11,565 $11,280 
a jApr., 1954....| —77.3 —4.5 41.0 +3 $3.5 —10.0 
Percentage Change from. . . (x43, 1953..._| ~77.1 —4.4 8.8 | 0 +1.4 +3.4 
DRG id onus sviainy heed dameaienel | $ 675 n.a. $7,353 | $ 46 $ 106 
ry jApr., 1954... | 0.0 ony | =i 41.3 ~7.9 
Percentage Change from. ..\ yf.) 1953... || +781.3 aM’ | 26 42.4 412.7 
Bigin. oes e ence cece egg eees | $ 921 n.a $ 5,397 |  $ 30 so 
oe Apr., 1954....| +355.9 45. a a =2f:4 
Percentage Change from. ../ 4a." 1953 || 4708 4 -7.0 | 0 | +61 +0.5 
lilt Se oe tara ts gs De eT | $ 760 na. | $10,695 | $ 56 $70 
; (Apr., 1954....| +0.7 —4.3 | +19 -0.1 —26.4 
Percentage Change from. . .(nfay, 1953....| —21.7 —13.7 | =13 ~6.6 ot 4 
| 
EC ee ee ee ee a em Re $ 190 n.a. $ 5,224 | n.a. $ 33 
, (Apr., 1954... 46.2 5.1 - $5.8 
Percentage Change from. . . < ‘May. 1953... os Ss =e 28 
Rock Island-Moline.......... WOES he | ba = 17,850 $ vey $ 84> $ 164 
aad (Apr., 1954....| —J8. 9.3 47.9 n.a. 49.0 47.1 
Percentage Change from... \fay 1953... || 141.7 -6.3 10.7 ats +113 
Cen RRS ete esiethenibediy ty: $1,121 27,931 $16,037 $137 $ 178 
"i fApr., 1954.... —55.7 ota —0.4 | —II° +2.7 —14. 
Percentage Change from... yf." 1953... || —48.6 —§8.4 ~13.9 —7e ~—S3 42.7 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
NR ETC MTT ERT wee $ 516 6,195 $ 5,398 $ 55 $ 112 
secaiien thimahien nian. 0.0 —7.6 40.9 na. -7.0 —14.6 
8 8 ***\ May, 1953....| +90.4 —1.3 —25.4 —8.4 —19.8 
CTI, «uo. 0 xs kccatusecnans e+: $1,260 7,905 $7,149 | $ 50 $ 91 
a {Apr., 1954....| + 328.6 —2.7 —5.3 | n.a. +2.4 —10.2 
= 8 8 "**\May, 1953....| +566.7 +7.2 —-7.0 | +1.4 +11.6 
WO i od teu ee acs Paras | $ 125 8,695 $ 5,550 $ 42 $ 53 
mah Apr., 1954....| +16.8 an 9.1 ~<a 42.6 —1.4 
Percentage Change from. ..{ nay 1953....| —43.4 +7.3 ~14.0 ~10 412.5 re 
eee 2 iN See ee ee $766 21,202 $10,901 $ 86 $ 108 
oe fApr., 1954....]  +22.8 0.2 43.7 —3e 40.2 -6.4 
Percentage Change from...) \fay 1953...|| +37.8 42.1 491 —7e 411.3 411.2 
SRN 6 os cscs ode ees shee autor i $ Pg: rig $ 4,161 n.a. $ Py: 
7 (Apr., 1954....| —26.1 4.1 4.0 na. nf, 
Percentage Change from...) yf." 1953... | 472-4 410.2 ~8.0 48.7 
Den. orcs cute deena Se ee ael $1,648 40,757° | $16,618 $ 175 $ 205 
(Apr., 1954....| +263.0 a7 44.7 —5e —4.6 —10.2 
Percentage Change from...) yf4\’ 1953... || +220.0 ~10.4 —8.4 —Re —28 2 +68 
RR es I IR TS EE $ 311 7,490 $ 4,736 $4 $ 69 
(Apr., 1954....| —17.9 a ae =i - ae -~2.8 
Percentage Change from...) 44," 1953. —3.4 49.7 —6.7 =f yt +0.8 
Cn Tea ee APO | §$ 317 24,920° | $12,834 $8 $ 196 
. (Apr., 1954....| —32.3 ae 0.0 n.a. +0 —15.8 
Percentage Change from...) fay 1953....| —38.4 +5.6 -8.9 47.8 -93 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS | 
ee ee es ree Peaarerae | $ 177 ee | | $9,416 $131 $ 59 
pr., 1954... .| —50.8 —7. +2.0 n.a. —3. —6.8 
Percentage Change from...) fay 1953....| —24.4 ~10.2 =e | 45.8 415.4 
IN iid on aac aiwintatied > iieeniencaen | $ 176 10,485 | $4,935 | $ » $ 29 
(Apr., 1954....| —10.7 —s | wer ean |b <ia +11.7' 
Percentage Change from...) y7,." 1953. || 4.40.8 —18 | <22 | . ee 4121 
sik i vacant ake<beeeeees ee | $ 104 5,401 | $ 4,395 n.a. $ 40 
; fApr., 1954 | —54.4 —2.4 +0.4 | n.a. —5.8 
Percentage Change from. . .4 44, 1953 —~31 1 424 | ase’ | 490 
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* Total for cities listed. 
Sources: 
partment of Revenue. 





> Includes East Moline. 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Data are for April, 1954, the most recent available. 
search Departments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. 
percentages rounded by original sources. 
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5 Local post office reports. 


* Includes immediately surrounding territory. 
Data include Federal construction projects. 


n.a. Not available. 
2 Local power companies. 
Comparisons relate to March, 1954, and April, 1953. 
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